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A STUDY OF SELECTED PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 



FOR SORORITY WOMEN AND RESIDENCE HALL WOMEN 
AT OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Introduction 



In the fall of 1962 the Board of Regents. of the state. of Oklahoma 
began a longitudinal, study of. freshman, classes entering. the state's 
institutions of higher education (2). At the. end. of the. first year the ’ 
study revealed that seven out . of ten. women students . who dropped out of 
colleges were achieving, satisfactory academic standing* . At. a. period of 
time when stress is. being, placed on maximum use of human, resources these 
findings raise both question and concern as to why academically capable 
young women. do not continue. their formal- education. 

A survey of the. 1960 class, of freshman women at . Oklahoma. State 
University which, was- conducted, by the Dean of Women.'-s. -Office indicated > 
that of those who. graduated over 502 were sorority women although the 
total number of sorority women comprised less than 332 of the women's 
enrollment. 

Collins and Whets tone's, comparison. of sorority. and independent 
women showed that attrition is -higher .for independent women than 
sorority women, regardless- of aptitude (3). 

When students involved in a. study at Berkeley and Stanford were ask 
ed what three organizations have been most important to them, those 
belonging to fraternities and sororities nearly always named that group 
(16). 



There is an. indication.. that -to those involved in. a. sorority the 
sorority is important to. them.- There .is also.. some ..evidence, that a 
higher percentage of sorority .women complete college, than, those who 
are not affiliated with -such -an organization. It therefore- appears, 
that further, investigation. .of sorority women and ..residence hall women, 
the largest, group, of single.. women .students . on campus, .might, provide 
insights in similarity, and differences between the two. groups. The 
educational, significance ..of ..such a study .lies primarily in. contributing 
to the knowledge of .what, these two .groups .of .college ..women, are. like 
while they. are in college. Hopefully, such .data would provide addi- 
tional understandings of why some college women persist and some do not. 



Statement of the Problem 



The purpose of this study is to examine selected psychological and 
social differences between sorority women and residence hall women. 

Those factors being studied include interpersonal values, open- 
mindedness, academic aptitude, academic achievement, career-marriage 
plans, participation in extra-curricular activities, factors which one 
feels contribute to campus and prestige, socio-economic status of 
parents. 

High school data regarding size of graduating class, grade point 
average, and extra-curricular activities will also be considered. 



Objectives 



In relationship to the above-mentioned factors the following 
questions are raised. 

1. Do freshman women students who pledge a sorority differ from, 
the majority of freshman women living in- university residence 
halls who indicate no .interest in -pledging .at the time they 
enter college? At the end of the year? * 

2. Do any significant changes take place within. these two groups 
during the course of the first year? 

3. If each of the groups was compared to an upper class. counter- 
part (freshman pledges and sorority members, freshman and 
junior residence hall women) what similarities and differ- 
ences would exist at -the beginning of the year and at the end 
of the year .* 

In selecting a group of sorority members and a group of residence 
hall women which each of the freshman groups could.be compared against, 
the findings of the study conducted at Vassar and of .Scott's study of 
fraternities and sororities at the University of Colorado, were most 
influential. Primarily on the basis of these studies the decision was 
made to select a group of . juniors from each of the .two. types of living 
situations. It was pointed out in the Vassar study that while the 
senior is still within the college community she is now being subjected 
to pressures from outside, the.. college environment. The senior may be- 
gin to question whether or not the Vnew identity" she has developed 
will be adequate when she is thrust into the world. 

In contrast the junior year may be the most satisfying in that 
while there is the greatest opportunity for differentiation of role 



*This was not included in the statement of hypotheses. 



and function, there is also the greateet degree of order and .security. 
The junior group, held together in shared experiences and common values, 
are "chief heirs and. transmitters- of . culture." (28). .. 

Scott found the sororities involved in his study to be primarily 
maintained by the Juniors in the house. 

It appears that if any group would most reflect a specific set of 
values and attitudes it would be the juniors. 



Review of the Literature 



The Freshman Year 



The longitudinal study .conducted -by Sanford, -Freedman,. Webster 
and Brown at Vassar on personality -development during the. college 
years reveals the uniqueness of each year of college,. (28) •. . During, the 
freshman year. the. greatest anxiety of the student-is ..not. as -a .result 
of the intellectual aimsbut -rather .it is .created, over-concern of 
acceptance. by peers. The. first year is .found to provide. .the '.'basic, 
orientation -to the. college'.' thus it is during -this ..period.. that, enduring 
habits and values are being formed ► -The central core of values are 
learned or. assimilated through -experiences other than those of the 
formal academic nature. 

Freshmen, according to -Yoshino (40) , are .immature..in. a. number. of 
ways and need guidance and support from. their families, -instructors, 
and upperclassmen. Host have -high .hopes and aspirations when they 
first arrive on campus. 

Fifty freshman, students were .interviewed as part, of-.a. longitudinal 
s tudy at Michigan State University . (5) . Their ,ma j or .. concerns . centered 
upon making. .friends, being accepted, maintaining -individuality, adjust- 
ing to campus. mores and performing successfully in their academic 
pursuits. 

In a study involving Stanford and .Berkeley, students,.. (16) fresh- 
man women were asked the question, "If you were, advising. an. entering- 
freshman girl. about. the first .year, of college, what would you tell 
her?" The main thing pointed .out was -the -tremendous social pressure 
which is placed on a freshman girl. 

When the freshmen arrive on campus the majority seem to conform 
to the behavior and expectations of their own family. 



Changes that May Occur During the College Years 



Lehmann and Dressel (4) state: 




Although it is generally agreed . that -attitudes. -and.. values 
are instilled, early in life and are most .easily .modifiable, in 
infancy and adolescence , curriculum planning at our. colleges and 
universities assumes that the critical thinking abilities, atti- 
tudes, and values of college students are still modifiable at the 
age of 18 to 22 or older, (p. 22) 

Their longitudinal study indicated a lessening .of stereotype be- 
liefs from the freshman, to ..senior years. In other words, they become 
more flexible, less rigid and less authoritarian during their four 
years at college. 

It appeared that females underwent a more marked change, than the 
males during this period. .Females tended .to .be .more .oriented, to con- 
formity and sociability ... to do things to please others both at the 
beginning and at the end of college. Females also tended to be more 
"outer or other directed." In .addition, they appeared to be more open- 
minded and receptive to new ideas than were males. 

The greatest magnitude of change occurred during. the freshman and 
sophomore years. In addition .to .changing to a greater degree, females 
also are more susceptible to early change. 

Plant's study of personality change in college .. (21) indicated a 
decrease in ethnocentrism, authoritarianism and dogmatism occurred in 
the college student; however, a .retest of those persons who aspired to 
go to college but did .not enroll revealed they , too made the same change 
in the same direction. The net change in the non-student was not as 
great as in the college student. Plant's study supports the idea that 
the greatest change appears to .take place sometime during the first 
two years.. It also indicated.the.net amount of shift was slightly 
greater for .females than males. 

During the thirties Newcomb undertook a study at Bennington 
College (33) which showed a shift from conservative to liberal atti- 
tudes over the four-year period. 

Bugelski and Lester attributed .changes .in .attitudes -in. a. group of 
college students during college and after graduation to the. general 
college experience. Attitude scales .included areas .of national and 
social optimism, labor problems, economic status, .discipline,. .social 
life and conventions and religion. Significant change from scales 
indicated shift in scores from conservative to liberal ones. 

Eddy's approach to .studying the college .influence .on .student 
character used. the participant-observer approach .and .formal open- 
minded interviews in collecting data from twenty American colleges and 
universities, in a one-year period .(6) . Character is defined as 
"intelligent direction and .purposeful .control of conduct by definite 
moral principles." (p.2) 

Pertinent findings and conclusions report that if. the student has 
a sense of belonging and a feeling of security, his outlook and atti- 
tudes may change resulting in his being more "receptive to the process 
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and possibilities of education." The value of the group living exper- 
ience depends to a great part upon the quality of adult leadership 
available . 

Studies consistently reveal the importance of personal relations 
upon the student. For example Lehmann and Dressel (4) report that in 
general, students feel that the most significant thing .that.. has happen- 
ed to them is learning .to get along with all types of. people and- that . 
the most significant experience -.in their collegiate lives has been 
their association with differing personalities in their living, groups. 
The data suggests that small group discussions and bull sessions had a 
significant impact in shaking the attitudes and values of this parti- 
cular group of students. 

Based upon a study of the effect of general education received 
through the social sciences upon , the value of the .American, college 
students, Jacob (15) concluded that .changes in fundamental .values 
are slight although the student may modify opinions and attitudes, 
learn to tolerate and get along with persons much different from him- 
self and may become more self-reliant. Jacob reports that changes such 
as a shift from diversity to uniformity do take place and that the 
results of such shifts or changes tend to bring the student around to 
having "the college outlook." As he progresses through college he 
becomes more critical of parents and family, laws and rules, more 
liberal in religious views, more condoning of unconventional social 
practices, less dogmatic, develops increased flexibility of belief and 
more permissive in human relations. Jacob says these are all "surface 
changes" and do not actually involve the fundamental .values which 
are a major part of personality. Effects are dependent upon the per- 
sonality and psychological needs of the individual students. 



Studies Concerning Differences Between Those Who Pledge 

and Those Who Do Not 



Scott's (31) intensive study of personal values in sororities and 
fraternities revealed that freshmen at the time. of pledging placed a 
higher value on group loyalty and on social skills and a lower value 
on independence. As a group, sorority pledges increased on the values 
of intellectualism and independence and decreased on the value of 
loyalty. For the most part changes in values were not significantly 
different from non-pledging women over the same period of time. 

Plant's (22) study at San Jose State College also indicated that 
sorority members become less ethnocentric, authoritarian and dogmatic 
just as all women students do. 

A comparison of pledges, and independents made by Jackson and 
Winkler (14) suggests that pledges differ from non-pledges on a number 
of characteristic values and expectations. These differences for 
female pledges include fewer needs for introspection and empathy, a 
complaisant regard for another's wishes, and more need for heterosexual 
relationships . 



Differences were Investigated between fraternity and sorority 
aspirants and non-aspirants by Wldmar (39) . 

Differences In secondary school experiences indicated sorority 
aspirants were more active socially and participated to a greater 
extent in school activities while non-?aspi rants perceived .themselves as 
having achieved higher academically and in fact had higher, scores on 
the SCAT. Sorority aspirants came from a higher .social, economic and 
cultural stratum than non-?aspirants. Aspirants .tended .to come from 
smaller families where the educational level, cultural participation 
and parental concern were significantly higher. .Sorority aspirants 
planned to participate more in extracurricular and social activities 
while measures of self-perception indicated non-?aspirants tended to be 
less concerned with social and extracurricular sphere of college life 
and to place more emphasis on academic and vocational concerns. They 
also perceived themselves as being more independent and less con- 
forming than did sorority aspirants. 

Lehmann and Dressel's study (4) Indicated that as far as students 
were concerned the advantages of sorority affiliation centered mostly 
around social advantages. Few felt they had been changed by the 
sorority experience. 



Application of the Reference Group Concept 



In reporting the findings of change in attitude from conservative 
to liberal, Newcomb relates change to reference group... For. those who 
did change in attitude it was determined that the college community 
had become a reference group thereby providing "a sense of belonging- 
ness and a sense of status and achievement during their college years." 
Those who did not change in attitude found the sense of belongingness 
through persons and groups outside the college community. 

Brown and Bystryn (33) provide further information on the. refer- 
ence group concept. Their study of college environment, -personality 
and social ideology of three ethnic groups indicated an average decrease 
in authoritarianism, at both liberal arts colleges .but .not. at the 
university. The. greatest degree of change was evidenced among the 
Jewish students at the small eastern liberal arts college. It was 
hypothesized that the Jewish group was placed in an environment which 
necessitated the greatest change as the majority came ' from Jewish 
neighborhoods and upon entering the college became for the first time 
a member of a minority group. In order to be accepted they tended to 
make the college their reference group thus assimilating the social 
ideology of the group. 

"Personal and social components associated with the acceptance of 
new groups as reference groups" served as the basis for an exploratory 
program of studies. Ruth Hartley reported on several aspects of the 
study (10,11,12). 
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The subjects involved in the study included .146 unselected male 
freshmen. The college community of the urban tuition- free college 
served as reference group. 

The hypothesis was confirmed "that the greater the compatability 
between the articulated values of the individual and the perceived 
values of the new group, the more likely the individual is to accept 
the new group as a reference group." 

In another report the findings indicated "that the absolute level 
of the ability of a given group to fulfill the needs of its members is 
more significant than its comparative standing in this respect in re- 
lation to other membership groups" (3) . 

A third study supported the hypothesis that ^preference for the . 
norms of the new group was positively associated with acceptance of it 
as a reference group" (1). Correlations indicated "that perceptions 
of relatively large differences in norms between established groups and 
the new group were associated with relatively less acceptance of the 
new group as a reference group" (2) . 



Theoretical Background 



In considering the college student and what -happens, to him after 
he arrives on the college Lehmann and Dressel (4) state that a pre-test 
of values and attitudes measures what a student brings with him to the 
college experience. The post-test should measure what he gains after 
he gets there. 

The college student brings with him to the college situation 
approximately 18 years of living, during which time he. has had to con- 
tinually adapt and . adjust to the social organization .in .which, he was 
born. In order to understand .the college -student and .the effects the 
college experience might have on him it is necessary to have an under- 
standing of what has occurred during those eighteen .years* Who andwhat 
have had effects upon him. The basis is then how personality develops 
and changes. Harry S. Sullivan's interpersonal theory of personality 
development will be used to provide a basis for personality develop- 
ment (36). 

Sullivan defines personality as "the enduring .pattern .of recurrent 
interpersonal, situations which . characterize a .human .life!! . (p. 103) . He 
conceives of the personality developing unequally as-the individual 
progresses through the following .developmental stage: infancy, child- 

hood, juvenile, pre-adolescence, adolescence and post-adolescence. 

While Sullivan discusses to a great extent the biological system 
of the newborn the focus in this summary of personality development 
will focus upon significant interpersonal relationships which occur 
during the various stages. 
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From birth the infant will have continuous contact .with others 
and will order his activities in such a way as .is .necessary to main- 
tain his existence. The growth and development .of the . child is the 
result of the learning process which coincides with the level of 
maturation of the child. Learning as defined by Sullivan is the or- 
ganization of experiences; experience being defined as "anything 
lived, undergone or the like." He felt the anxiety to be one of the 
greatest educative forces (p. 52). Learning may also take place 
through trial and success, trial and error, rewards and punishments, 
human examples and education ("pulling out of relationship* 1 [p. 54]). 

Within the personal environment of the infant the first signifi- 
cant person is the mother or mothering one. The infant's relationship 
with its mother is significant in that it sets a love for further 
relationships. During infancy personifications .which are. based upon 
the inf ant' 8 perceptions are beginning to form. For instance, the 
infant' 8 personification of mother may be that of '.'good'.' mother or "bad" 
mother depending upon. her pattern of participation in the interpersonal 
situation. While the mother is the first socializing agent others in 
the family become involved in the interpersonal environment of the 
child. 

During infancy the self system, the personification of self, is 
beginning to form. Three phases of the personification of self include 
the good me, the organization of rewarding experiences, the bad me, the 
organization of anxiety situations .involving the mothering one; the 
not me, the organization of experiences with significant people that 
involved intense and/or sudden anxiety which kept the individual from 
being able to grasp the particular situation. The self system serves 
as "an organization of educative experience called into being by the 
necessity to avoid or .to. minimize incidents of .anxiety. " (p. 165) 

Childhood begins as the two divisions of interpersonal communica- 
tive behavior of language and gesture begin to form. As language be- 
comes more organized the child is able to bring together phases of 
personifications. Mannerisms through trial and error are acquired and 
the interesting and potentially powerful force of "teachers by indiffer- 
ence" comes into play. 

As the infant moves into childhood society begins to play a more 
significant part in the . child '.s development. The family cannot portray 
more than their perceptions of society to the child. 

The self-system continues to develop and change by virtue of the 
fact that personality evolves through the stages .of .development; how- 
ever, it may be a lengthy and complex process. While. the self system 
is fairly resistant to change, the greatest opportunity for change to 
occur is at the beginning of the various stages of development. The 
self-system tends not to be influenced by experiences which are in- 
congruent with its current organization. 

Problems may arise for the child during this stage if parents 
attempt to keep him an infant or if chey assume he is willfully 
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^ “ fru8tratin g situation nay be created for the 

» L!r l eS WhlC ^> “P to thl8 P° lnt » have been acceptable, are 

no longer. In other words, the mother suddenly expects the child to 

have reached a level where he knows better. He is now being punished 
f or * bi J* 8 ® for " bich he does not understand why and under circumstances 

conf,m?nn h L^°f ld ° ot P ossibl y have foreseen the consequences. Such 
confusion and frustration may result in what Sullivan refers to as a 
malevolent transformation." This concept is best illustrated by 
Suilivan s statement "Once upon a time everything was lovely, but that 
was before I had to deal with people*" 

From childhood the child moves into the juvenile stage which is 
characterized as the time for becoming social. This is a very important 
period as the child begins school and for the first time the "limita- 
f ° n8 and Peculiarities of home "may be corrected -or -modified through 
the interactional process which now involves other socializing inf lu- 
mbar “their 8 ‘th Hhil ® new -authority figures such as teachers 

appear their authority has certain limitations. The variety of persons 

e encounters expands his knowledge of the variety of differences 
Those most significant in the life of the juvenile are family, non- 
f JJ authorities and compeers. In-groups and out-groups are being 
formed as well as stereotypes. The juvenile has the opportunity to see 
the Interaction of the behavior of his peers .and. of the authority 
figures. The juvenile -also begins to differentiate childhood authority 

^r-, P r nt8 “ d other ®« aa "almply people." Life becomes more 
complicated as the presence of more and more people are involved. 

*^»a Tto0 / eW J f la8 f e8 °, £ learnl “8» competition and compromise are intro- 
duced primarily through the school's influence. 

development to this point affects adult life is best summed up 
by Sullivan in the following statement. P 

Since there.is.no particular reason. for anyone to try 
to bring into the juvenile*^ awareness how he arrived at 
these reformulations of behavior most of us come into adult 
life with a great many entrenched ways of dealing with our 
fellowman which we cannot adequately explain. 

Beginning with the juvenile era the self-system "controls the 
“"*“5,^ consciousness." It is difficult to recall what went on dur- 
ing childhood unless it seems to be appropriate or early modifiable 
tj° the present. By the end of the juvenile era one has -formulated an 
- *° ^ ing " W hich enables one to develop -foresight which 
governs the handling of intercurrent opportunities" (p. 244). 

lntimHJv. f ?h U8 ° f a t * e ^adolescence stage is the need for. interpersonal 
intimacy, the need for the intimate relationship of a close friend or 

chum. It is actually the beginning of a feeling of love as the pre- 
adoiescent begins to develop real sensitivity and feeling .of concern as 

it ^ ppe ”. t0 “ other - Through this relationship the preadolescent 
is abie to confirm his own feelings of self worth. It is through this 
first consensual validation of personal worth that many of the self- 
deceiving skills which have been developed are now rectified. Those 
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entering this stage whose personalities have been affected by the 
malevolent transformation may have a difficult time establishing this 
type of relationship ; however, the need for intimacy is so great that 
the malevolent feeling may actually be reversed. Loneliness may be the 
significant experience if this need is not satisfied. 



Maturation, the onset of which varies greatly, becomes conspicuous 
as the preadolescent moves toward puberty. 

Early adolescence begins .with the appearance of true genital 
interest and moves into the last phase of adolescence as a patterning 
of sexual behavior begins to take place. 

During this stage the adolescent shift from satisfying the in- 
timacy need through , a relationship with someone -like self, to someone 
quite different — a member of the opposite sex. The difficulty in shift 
of the intimacy relationship is created by a lack of preparation for 
the change. This lack is a product of cultural influences. 

Sullivan feels that late adolescence is marked by an achievement 
rather than biological maturation. 

Late adolescence extends from the patterning of pre- 
ferred genital activity through unnumbered .educative and 
educative steps to the . establishment of a fully H uman or 
mature repertory of interpersonal relations as permitted 
by available opportunity, personal and cultural, (p. 297) 

Unfortunately the outcome of the period may depend to a great de- 
gree upon the change factor. If the individual goes to a college or 
university he will be given. the opportunity to come into contact with 
a variety of.. persons to become familiar with cultures other than his 
own, to participate in discussions centering around .his new-found 
knowledge and observations and to relate past experiences to the new. 

It should be noted that for those who do not attend college the 
same experience -should .occur with the possible exception. of exposure 
to cultural interest. It is hoped .that regardless of his situation the 
person in this stage continues his growth and development. 

By this stage one must have developed respect for himself if he is 
to be respected by others. 

As all the various aspects fall into their proper relationship 
one moves into adulthood. When one reaches adulthood, he is able to 
establish a love relationship with a person as significant or almost 
as significant as self, 

Sanford points out that nc-t enough attention has .been given to 
young adulthood. To expand upon this stage, Robert White has defined 
five growth trends which take place during this period (38). 

The direction of these growth trends both result from and con- 
tribute to the "naturalness of the individual." 
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Each person la at least a little different from every 
other person with respect to constitutional and . temperamental 
endowment, aptitudes and potential skills, a long history of 
learnings In the family. and subsequent social systems. Inte- 
gration of these experiences to form a sense of Identity, 
and actual life situation as defined by occupation, social 
position, marriage, and a host of other circumstances, (p. 372) 

Growth Trend 1. The stabilizing of ego Identity 

Ego Identity refers to the self or the person one feels 
ones self to be. 

As the ego becomes Increasingly more and more stable 
"accumulated experiences organized as an Increasingly stable 
set of self-feeling and self-estimates, more and more out- 
weighs the Impact of new events." 

Growth Trend 2. The feeling of personal relationships 

White states there Is "a great deal to learn before one 
truly Interacts with others In their own right as Individuals." 

As one moves In this direction one develops a greater 
range and flexibility of responses, and becomes more re- 
sponsive to another person's real nature thus becoming better 
able to "live In a real relationship" with those Immediately 
around him. 

Growth Trend 3. The deepening of Interests 

Growth moves In this direction as one becomes Involved 
In activities and reward comes from satisfaction of doing 
something for Its own sake. 

Growth Trend 4, The humanizing of values 

One's value system truly becomes one's own as this 
occurs : 

(1) the person Increasingly discovers - the .human . . 
meaning of values -and .their relation to .the 
achievement of social purposes. 

(2) he Increasingly brings to bear his own expert 
lences and his own motives In affirming and 
promoting a value system. 

White points out the need for supplementing this trend with an- 
other that has been described by Allport as "moving toward a unifying 

philosophy of life. 

Growth Trend 5. The expansion of caring 



There is a movement toward "increased caring -for the . 

welfare of other persons and human concerns*" (p. 401) The 

trend implies as deepening . concern for social interests. 

Sanford adds an additional growth trend: general .development and 

strengthening of the ego (29) . This underlies all .the .other trends 
and implies that one is able to move in certain directions. 

The college student comes into the university environment during 
a time when growth is taking place. The decisions he makes are based 
upon what he brings with him, his past experience, his values, his 
needs , etc . 

The decisions he will be called upon to make include what he will 
major in, where he will live, what he will become involved in, whom he 
will associate with. 

Those decisions will be effected by what goes on within and out* 
side the person. 

The following proposition outlined by Sherif and Sherif contribute 
to the foundation for under standing. how the individual interactions 
with his environment (pp. 77*83). 

1. Experience and behavior constitute a unity. - 

2. Behavior follows central psychological structuring. 

3. Psychological structuring .is -jointly determined by external 
and internal forces. 

4. Internal forces (motives, attitudes, and -so on) and ex- 
perience are inferred from behavior. 

5. The psychological tendency is toward structuring of ex- 
perience. 

6 . Structured stimulus .situations set .limits . to . alternatives 
in psychological structuring. . 

7. In unstructured stimulus situations, alternatives .in psy- 
chological structuring are increased. . . , 

8. The more unstructured the stimulus situation, the greater 
the relative contribution to internal factors .in. the frame 
of reference. 

9. The more unstructured the stimulus situation, the greater 
the relative contribution of external social . factors in 
the frame of reference. 

10. Various factors in the frame of reference have differing 
relative weights. 

11. Psychological. activity is selective. 

The concept of the reference group was created .by Hyman. (13) in an 
attempt to better understand individuals' opinions and .attitudes • The 
approach taken was to find out .how the individual viewed his- statuses 
(the positions -the individual occupies in a group) in relationship to 
the hierarchical system within the . group .and ^ to . other -individuals. 

Those groups which the individual .related .to .himself .were .designed as 
his "reference groups" and the individuals which he related himself 
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to were "reference individuals." Those statuses studies included social, 
intellectual, economic, cultural, looks, general, prestige. 

It was found that an individual , uses -the ref erence .group .as an 
anchorage (that point from which an individual judges everything else 
in his perceptual field at a given . time) from .which to .judge his status. 
It was also determined .that .the individual determines .his standards and 
values in accord. with the standards and values. of his . ref erence group. 

The study indicated that the individual .evaluates .his status in 
accord with two types of reference groups. 

1. Membership groups . 

2. Groups to which .he .aspires .... 

to have membership 

The individual evaluates his status in relationship to his perceived 
status of the group in society. He uses the status of the group to 
evaluate his own status in relationship .to other .groups .thus this -group 
becomes an anchorage for the individual. When these two conditions, 
attitude formation and self-appraisal, exist— ?this membership grouo be- 
comes a reference grou.. for the individual. 

A person may be a member. of many groups, especially . in such a 
complex society as .the United. States . -Not all .membership -groups become 
reference groups .for the Individual » -Those groups which satisfy the 
needs of the individual to the greatest extent have the greatest chance 
of becoming his reference groups. 

Attitude. formation and -self ^appraisal may take .place . not only 
through the groups with which the individual is identified. but also 
through the ..identification of the individual .to .groups .which he is not 
a member but desires to .be -identified .with . . Hyman found that reference 
groups tend to be smaller groups with which the individual is more apt 
to have stronger emotional bonds. 

Sherif (33) placed a good deal of emphasis on the concept of 
ref erence group in the .1948 .edition of -his text in. social psychology. 
Sherif defines the group "as -a social unit which consists of a number 
individuals .who stand in. (more or less) definite status and role 
rclstionships . to one another .and .which .possesses -a .set of values or 
norms of its own, regulating the behavior of the individual members, at 
least in matters of consequence .to .the group*" (p. 144) He defines 
reference groups as "those groups to which the individual relates him- 
self as a part or to which he aspires to relate himself psychological - 
ly." (p. 175) 

The values and attitudes of a group might change due. to .various 
internal and. external forces. The changes .may prohibit the group from 
meeting the needs .of .the individual, .thus .weakening .the .emotional 
mutuality between the individual .and .the group. The individual, as a 
result, may shift reference groups thus relocating himself in a 
hierarchical system. 
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Maintaining .persons in -a -group when .the -bond begins to weaken 
could have .dysfunctional consequence .to the -group in that the stability 
of the group would be weakened. 



Limitations of the Study 



1. The samples used in this study .come from .selected populations 
within the total university population, .therefore, findings 
are limited only to those populations being studied. 

2. This study limits its scope to stratified samples. . While it 
is recognized - that-. differences -may ..exist .between -the various 
residence halls, the results of .this study -could not be 
generalized for a particular housing group. 

3. The number of. variables being studied is limited, therefore, 
it is recognized this .can -only represent a partial study of 
the differences between these populations. 

4. The freshman sorority women do not live in sorority houses, 
therefore, limiting the amount of contact with the sorority 
during the freshman year. 

5. It is recognized -that some living .in the .residence halls may 
pledge some time -during .their college r career . or may desire 

to be a member of a sorority but may not be able to do so for 
various reasons. such as finances, grade. point .average, etc. 

6. Limitations of a cross-sectional approach are. recognized. 

7. As the testing could not be done before the semester began, it 
recognized the initial effects are not controlled. 



Assumptions of the Study 

1. The university is concerned with the development of the whole 
person. 

2. The university may be viewed as a social system which is 
divided into subsystems. Differences may exist between members 
of these subsystems. 

3. Within the college .environment are various elements which 
facilitate changes taking place within the individual. 

4. Peer group relationships will be formed within each type of 
living group. 

5. It is assumed that those persons who are included in the sample 
of sorority women desired to be a member of a social sorority 



and that those included in the residence hall sample desired 
to live in a residence hall. 

6. The assumption is made that the population of juniors as 

freshmen would have had approximately the same - characteristics 
as the freshman population being studied. 



Residence Hall and Sorority Living at Oklahoma State University 



All freshman women students attending the .University are required 
to live in university .housing with the following .exceptions: 

a. those living at .home or with relatives 

b. those commuting . 

c. those over 23 years of age 

Hall and room assignments are made by Housing .Office staff members. 
Requests for halls and roommates are honored when possible. 

As a result of the housing regulations and the way in which assign- 
ments are made sorority pledges are .housed in each of the .various units. 
Theii roommate may or may not be affiliated with a sorority and may be 
of any classification. 

Sorority pledges who have been initiated or will be initiated 
during the fall semester move into their respective sorority houses and 
will live there for three years . 

Hall residents have priority when requesting hall and .room assign- 
ments. Priorities are met according to classification; . therefore, it 
is possible for a resident to change halls every year and to change 
rooms and roommates more frequently than that. 

Since sorority members .move into the house at the beginning of the 
sophomore year, it was decided to .select juniors who .had lived in the 
house since the first semester of the sophomore year and to select 
hall residents who had been in the same hall for a like period of time. 

The residence halls include .residence halls for ..women , and co- 
educational. complexes. The programs .vary from .hall, to hall. .'Ml have 
active student governments, social functions, educational programs, 
intramural sports programs and scholarship programs 

Sorority pledges may take .part in any hall activity and may hold 
a floor or hall office. 

Sorority pledges are involved. in activities with, .the chapter which 
average 21 to 35 hours per week. This includes .12^25 hours for study. 
All houses have a big sister-little sister program. 
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Hypotheses 



1. There will be no significant differences in interpersonal values 
and open-mindedness between 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman residence -hall women 
at the time they enter the university 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

c. fres hma n sorority pledges and junior sorority members 

d. freshman and junior residence hall women 

2. There will be no significant change in interpersonal values and 
open-mindedness over the .academic .year for freshman sorority women 
and for freshman residence hall women. 

3. There will be no significant difference between the academic 
aptitude of 

a. freshman sorority women and freshman residence hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

4. There will be no significant differences between college grade point 
averages for 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman residence hall women as 
based on the first semester grade average 

b. junior sorority women and juniors residence hall women as based 
on their overall grade. point average through the first semester 
of the junior year 

5. Career-marriage plans will not be significantly different between 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman residence hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence .hall. women 

c. freshman sorority pledges and junior sorority members 

d. freshman residence hall women and junior residence hall women 

6. Participation in extra-curricular activities will not differ 
significantly between 

a. freshman sorority women and freshman residence hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 
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7. 



There will be no significant differences between the following 
groups on factors which they feel lead to high prestige of students 

a. freshman sorority women and freshman residence hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

8. Freshman sorority women will not differ significantly from freshman 
residence hall women on 

a. size of high school graduating class 

b. high school grade point average 

c. participation in high school activities 

9. There will be no significant differences on parents' educational 
level, family income and prestige of father's occupation between 
the following groups 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman residence hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

c. freshman sorority pledges and junior sorority members 

d. freshman residence hall women and junior residence hall women 

Methodology and Design 

The focus of this chapter is a detailed description of the design 
of the study, methods of collecting data, the instruments used, pop- 
ulations from which the subjects were selected and the statistical 
procedures used to test the hypotheses. 



Population 



The populations being students consisted of the following: 

(a) single women students who were freshman during the 1967-68 
academic year and who 

1. attended formal fall rush and pledged a national 
panhellenic sorority and who lived in a university 
residence hall. 

2. live in a university residence but were not affiliated 
with a panhellenic sorority and who did not register 
to attend fall rush. 
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(b) single women, students .who. were juniors during- the -1967^68 
academic year, having -entered. the Oklahoma State .University 
as freshmen in the fall of 1965 and have attended Ok] rhoma 
State University each fall and spring term since their en- 
trance and who 

1. are members of sororities, having pledged in the fall 
of 1965 and are living in their respective sorority 
houses. ■ - 

2. live in an Oklahoma State University residence hall, 
having lived there since the fall of their sophomore 
year and who have never .been affiliated ..with a pan- 
hellenic sorority nor completed an application to 
attend formal or informal rush. 

Each residence hall and -each sorority is represented according to 
the percentage _of subjects in their group meeting the specified criteria. 
No specific numbers participating in the study from each group are 
reported in order that no group’s representation may. be identified. 

All those in the original samples of freshman who had completed all 
the test information and who were enrolled second semester were con- 
tacted to participate in a re- test. 



Sample 



The samples drawn from each of the above groups were selected 
through a table of random numbers. Each residence hall and each sor- 
ority was represented . on a proportional basis. 

The freshman sorority pledges were drawn from those names appear- 
ing on the. sorority bid lists who met the criteria of the population as 

defined above* 

The second week of the fall semester the rosters from each of the 
residence halls were received in the Dean of Women’s Office. Those 
women students who met the criteria of the population were identified .“ 

The populations for the junior women were identified through the 
residence hall. rosters and sorority membership lists. which were sub- 
mitted to the Dean of Women’s Office the second week of the spring 
semester. Previous . rosters and .lists were checked to determine how 
long each student had resided in her current housing situation. It was 
felt that since the sorority member would be living in. the house for 
the fourth semester that the residence hall junior should have. lived in 
the same hall. since the first semester of her. sophomore. year. Residence 
hall lists were also checked against previous bid lists. and lists of 
those who had signed up for informal rush in order to identify and 
eliminate those who had indicated an interest in sorority life. 



The sample sizes were based upon the Women's Enrollment Survey, 
Fall, 1966. At that time there were approximately 

282 freshman sorority pledges 

1,461 freshman hall residents, excluding pledges 

189 junior sorority members residing in sorority houses 
539 junior hall residents 

It should be noted that not all of these persons would necessarily 
meet the criteria to be included in a sample. 

The sample size . set for each group of freshman .was.. set at 125. 

This represented approximately 40% of the freshman . pledges and approx- 
imately 10% of the freshman women, excluding pledges, living in the 
residence halls. 

The sample size for each group of juniors was set at 75. This 
represented approximately 33% of the junior sorority women and 17.5% of 
the junior residence hall women. 



Procedure for Collecting Data 



The subjects in each freshman group were identified the second 
week of the fall semester. A letter was sent out the following week 
asking those in the sample to .participate .in the sample. A. copy of the 
letter is included -in the appendix as .are copies of other notices and 
reminders which were used. Enclosed was a self-addressed card indica- 
ting the times and places the tests would be given. 

In order to make the testing. as convenient as possible the testing 
was done in a residence hall cafeteria during regualr study hall hours. 

A reminder was sent the day before the testing. Three days later 
a followup letter .was -sent out -to those who had not responded. Those 
who did not respond to the second letter and those who did not attend 
testing when indicating they would do so were contacted by phone. 
Arrangements were made for those who had -conflicts with the scheduled 
times to take the test on an individual basis. 

During the first and second weeks of school the investigator met 
with sorority presidents . and ..pledge .trainers and .with . residence, hall 
staff members and explained the .purpose of .the study . and procedures 
which would be. used. They were also given .copies of the letter which 
those in the samples would -receive. In. some instances those who did 
not respond and could not be contacted by phone were contacted by their 
pledge trainer or residence -hall counselor. All .these persons were 
very helpful in explaining the study and encouraging the student to 
participate .. 

In order to facilitate the testing, all items to -be .administered 
were assembled in packet form with an information and instruction sheet. 
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FRESHMAN SAMPLE 





Residence Hall 
Freshmen 


Sorority Pledges 


Took first test 


125 


125 


Incomplete packets 


3 


4 


Usable packets 


122 


121 


Withdrew from university 


15 


2 


Eligible to participate in second 


testing 107 


119 


Did not want to participate 


12 


18 


Took second test 


96 


101 


Incomplete' packets 


5 


1 


Usable packets * 


91 


100 


Omitted from sample 


2 


4 


Final Sample 


89 


96 


* 

Two from the residence hall group 
and another pledged a sorority. 


> were eliminated as one got married 


Seven of the original 125 sorority pledges depledged during the 


year. Four participated in the second testing but since they de- 
pledged they were eliminated from the study. 

JUNIOR SAMPLE 




Residence Hall 


Sorority 


Participated in testing 


75 


75 


Unusable packets 


5 


1 


Usable packets 


70 


71 



Four residence hall juniors indicated they had signed up to go through 
rush and had to be replaced. 



As all items were untimed, the subject could pick up a. packet, read the 
general instructions and -instructions on each item, complete the en- 
closed items and return the packet. The length of time to complete all 
items ranged from 45 minutes to 1 hour and 15 minutes. 

An attempt was made to check the items in the packets as they were 
returned in order to check that all items were .completed. This was not 
possible to do in some instances and in others the check, was so rapid 
that incomplete items .went unnoticed. . As a result, some subjects were 
eliminated due to their not completing all the items in the packet. 

All those in the original samples who had completed all the test 
information and who were. enrolled second semester were contacted to 
participate in the re-test. The same procedure was repeated that was 
used in the original testing. The letter asking their participation was 
sent out April. 15, 1968. Due to the lateness in the semester there, were 
more conflicts in scheduling testing times. Every effort was made to 
find a time which was at the convenience of the subjects. 

Once again explanations of the study were made to sorority pledge 
trainers and presidents and residence hall staff. The residence hall 
staff members were very helpful in getting the subjects to participate 
in the re- testing. In some instances they administered the tests. 

The junior women were contacted in April. This was a particularly 
busy time for many in these groups. As a result more did. not partici- 
pate and had to be replaced through . the selection .process using the 
table of random numbers. The same procedure was used in contacting and 
administering the tests that was used with the freshmen. 



Ins trumentat ion 



Survey of Interpersonal Values (8) 



The Survey of Interpersonal Values is concerned with "critical 
values involving the individual's relationship to other people or their 
relationships, to him." (p. 3) . The SIV porports to measure the degree 
of importance, a person attaches to certain concepts. By determining 
what a person, feels is .important .one can determine what a person values. 
The following are descriptions of those concepts which the SIV seeks to 
determine whether or not a person values (p. 3): 

S— Support: Being treated with understanding, receiving encouragement 

from other people, being treated with kindness and consideration. 

C Conformity: Doing what is socially correct, following regulations 

closely, doing what is accepted and proper, being a conformist. 

^ Recognition: Being looked up to and admired, being considered im- 

portant, attracting favorable notice, achieving recognition. 
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I — Independence: Having the right .to do whatever one .wants .to do, being 

free to make one's own decisions, being able to do things in one's 
own way. 

B — Benevolence: Doing things for other people, sharing with others, 

helping the unfortunate, being generous. 

L — Leadership: Being in charge .of other people, having authority over 

others, being in a position of leadership or power* 

These factors were determined through factor analysis. 

The instrument which .uses a forced choice .format ..consists of 
thirty sets of triads, each of which contains statements representing 
three different value . dimensions • To reduce the .chance -that an in* 
dividual will respond according to .favorableness .rather than importance 
the statements within- the triad were equated for. social. desirability. 

The scales are defined by what -high scoring -individuals value. 
There. are no ..separate .descriptions for .low .scoring individuals. 

Low a coring individuals simply do -not value what is defined 
by that particular scale, (p. 3) 

Test-retest reliability .coefficients for -the .scales range from 
.78 to .89. Using the Kuder Richardson formula the resulting range is 
.71-. 86. 

Contingency coefficients .of. .47 to .69 are reported.between SIV 
scores and self-ratings . Congruent -validity -is -evidenced- as correla- 
tions with the Allport-Vernon-rLindsey Study of Values and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule show moderate and reasonable overlap. 

A research brief cites several studies which report changes in SIV 
scores when an educational or other type of experience has been inter- 
jected. 

The authors stress that the SIV should be treated as a research 
instrument and should be validated in the particular situation in which 
it will be used. 



Rokeach Dogmatism Scale Form E (26) 

The dogmatism scale was developed -to measure -individual -.differences 
in openness and closedness of person's -belief .system and disbelief 
system. Dogmatism is used synonymously with "closed" mindedness. The 
belief-disbelief system "represents each man's total framework for 
understanding his universe as best he can." (p. 35) 

The total is defined as 

...an organization of verbal and nonverbal, implicit and 
explicit beliefs, sets, or expectancies. ...the belief 
system is made up of what a person 'accepts as true of the 
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world he lives in and the disbelief systems is what he re- 
jects as false at a given time'. (p. 35) 

Rokeach's main thesis is that there is an interdependence between 
the characteristics of the belief system and the open and closed mind. 
The basic characteristic which determines .the degree to which a person's 
system is open or closed is defined as 

...the extent to which the person can receive, evaluate and 
act on relevant Information received from the outside on its 
own intrinsic merits, unemcumbered by irrelevant factors in 
the situation arising from within the person or from the 
outside, (p. 57) 

Irrelevant internal pressures include beliefs aud .perceptual cues, 
irrational ego motives, power needs, the need for self aggrandizement, 
the need to reduce anxiety. Irrelevant external pressures refer pri- 
marily to pressures of reward and punishment arising. from external 
authority such as parents, peers, reference groups. The more open a 
person's belief system the more his actions will be "governed. by in- 
ternal actualizing forces and less by irrational inner forces. The 
more closed. a person's system the more dependent he will be on irrele- 
vant internal drives and/or arbitrary reinforcements from external 
authority. The more-closed a person's system the more apt he is to 
evaluate others in terms of their agreement or disagreement with his 
own system. The closed system serves as a defense to. ward off threat 
and anxiety by taking .in .only that which .is satisfying. .Dogma, pro- 
vides a systematic cognitive framework for rationalizing and justi- 
fying one's own actions and .feelings of self-righteousness and moral- 
condemnation of others. 

While it might seem that those with relatively open systems should 
show greater changes. than those with closed systems Rokeach states 
this type of association should not be made. He also cautions against 
the value judgment that change is socially desirable while non-change 
is socially undesirable. 

The important factor is that .both groups should.. change, but in 
different ways. Both change and absence of .change may result from 
the same underlying motive just as two persons may both share a given 
attitude bu't for opposing reasons. 

In structuring the instrument each statement had to be designed to 
transcend specific ideological position in order to penetrate to the 
formal and structural characteristics of all positions, (p. 72) 

The scale is made up of forty items to which the subject responds 
to on a six point scale. ranging +3 to -3; +3 meaning agreement, -3 
meaning disagreement. The absence of 0 means no neutral position. may 
be taken. In scoring a +4 is added to each value assigned by the re- 
spondent. The lowest possible score is 40 and the highest is 280. 
Agreement is scored as closed and disagreement as open. 

Validity was established through the "known group" method. 
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Reliabilities as determined by a test-retest method ranged from 
.68 to .93. For a group of college students at Ohio State University 
the range was .68 to .85 and for Michigan State University students 
.78. Rokeach defends the level of reliability .on the. basis that the 
scale contains "quite a strange collection of items that cover a lot 
of territory and on the surface appear to be unrelated to each other, 
(p. 90) 



Grade Point Averages 



College grade point averages were obtained from university records. 
The freshman grade point average was .based on the fall semester's 
grades. A cumulative grade point average through the first semester 
of the junior year was used for junior women students. 

High school grade point averages were based on grades earned from 
the 9th through the 12th grades. The overall grade average for each 
student was figured. on. a 4.0 grading system. from the. high .school tran- 
scripts. A high school grade point average of 2.7 is necessary in 
order to be eligible to attend formal fall rush. Sorority pledges' 
high school grades were obtained from the Panhellenic Office. The grade 
point averages were figured in this manner from the residence hall 
freshmen's transcripts. 



The American College Testing Program (ACT) 



The ACT serves as a college admissions .test administered on a 
national basis which indicates degree .of educational development and 
potential academic success. 

The test yields four subscores-r*rEnglish, mathematics, social 
studies, and natural science, as well as a composite score. 

Description of each test follows: 

Test I English Usage Test (80 items, 50 minute test) 

Measures the student's educational development in the 
use of the basic elements of correct and effective 
writing. 

Test II Mathematics Usage Test (40 items, 50 minute test) 

Measures the student's educational development in 
the use of mathematical principle for solving 
quantitative problems and in the interpretation of 
graphs and charts. 

Test III Social Studies Reading Test (52 items, 40 minutes) 
Educational development test measures . of the 
ability to read materials from the social studies 
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with critical understanding and to do the types 
of reasoning and problem-solving characteristic 
of these fields. 

Test IV Natural Science Reading Test (52 items, 40 minutes) 

Educational development test measures the student's 
ability to interpret and evaluate reading materials 
in the natural sciences. 

Each score is converted to a common scale which has a mean of 
approximately 20 and a standard deviation of about 5 for college-bound 
high school seniors. The scale ranges from 1 (low) to 36 (high). 

Reliabilities figured by the Spearman-Brown split-half technique 
for the four ACT tests vary from .83 to .88. 

There are high correlations with between ACT and College Entrance 
Examination Board-Scholastic Aptitude Test. 



Zissis Marriage-Career Rating Scale (41) 



This rating scale was developed by C. Zissis in order to determine 
the career-marriage plans of 550 freshman women at Purdue University in 
1959. A pilot study was conducted in 1958 which involved 400 Purdue 
University freshman women. 

The scale uses the following five fold classification plan: 

Primarily career 
Tend toward career 
Career-marriage 
Tend toward marriage 
Primarily marriage 



Activities Surveys 



The purpose of the activities survey was to obtain as complete an 
overview as possible of the student's perception of his participation 
in extra-curricular activities, the. number -and -type, -elected or appoint 
ive, of offices held, participation in special -interest areas such as 
drama or music groups and sports activities, the number .of special 
honors and recognitions and the number of queen titles held. 

The areas of activities listed on the high school survey were de- 
termined by categorizing data from the activities and recognitions 
section of the rush applications. Major -areas -of -college activities 
were determined from the university yearbook .and .also from .activities 
cards which are filled out by the junior women. 
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A participation score was obtained by assigning a value of 1 to 
inactive participation, 2 to moderately active, and 3 to active. The 
sum of the assigned values constituted the participation score. 

Size of high school was requested. on the high school survey. The 
categories used were taken from the questionnaire used in the Board of 
Regent s In and Out of College Study . 



Questionnaire; Socio-economic Data 



Previous studies indicated that differences in socio-economic 
background are found between those who pledge and those who do not. 

The categories used to determine the formal educational level of parents 
was determined by reviewing the differences found in other studies and 
by considering the various levels of education used in other studies. 

The categories for level of family means were determined by con- 
sidering the 1960 census report on national income level. 

Fathers' occupations were classified according to the "Alphabetical 
Index of Occupations and Industries of the United States Bureau of 
Census, 1950." In instances where mother's occupation was listed rather 
than father s that occupation was placed in the appropriate category. 

This particular classification system was used as it was the 
system used in the study of "prestige of occupations" conducted by 
North and Hatt (24). A total of ninety occupations with each class 
being represented were used to determine how people felt about the 
general standing of each of the jobs. The occupational titles were 
then ranked according to the standing. Average prestige scores for 
major occupational groupings were figured. The average prestige scores 
are used only as an indicator. North and Hatt cautioned -the reader not 
to accept the scores reported . as valid indicators . of . the. prestige 
levels of the major occupation, groups as the assumption that the se- 
lected occupations are actually representative of the occupational 
group is open to question. 



Prestige Factors 



The questions and factors which one feels leads to high prestige 
from Dressell and Lehmann's study on Critical Thinkine. Attitudes and 
Values in Education (4) . 

The questions which are presented are to determine what factor or 
factors the respondent feels gives a student prestige with faculty and 

with students and which factor or factors should be important to faculty 
members and students. 

Question two was rephrased in order that it would be appropriate 
to a freshman group and a junior group. 
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MEAN SCORES FOR SURVEY OF INTERPERSONAL VALUES 
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Statistical Analysis 



Test for significance for mean differences- was run- -between groups. 

To measure change In the freshman groups a "t" for correlated data 
was used. 

Chi square analysis was used to determine significant difference 
between groups on the following factors: 

1. Career-marriage- scale 

2. Level of parents' education 

3. Level of income 

4. Occupational classification. 

5. Size of high school 

6. Number of each group (a) holding queen titles; (b) participa- 
ting in special interest areas 

The Mann-Whitney "U" was used to determine differences in partici- 
pation in high school and college activities and differences in number 
of offices held. 

No tables are included in the draft. All findings which are re- 
ported to be significant are significant at least at the .05 level. 

Other mean differences are also reported. 



Findings 



I. Survey of Interpersonal Values 



In the fall- of .the. -freshman. -year. .residence. -hall-women. -placed a 
significantly higher value on independence than sorority pledges. At 
the same time sorority freshmen valued recognition significantly more 
than the residence hall women. 

In looking at mean differences it is noted that .sorority pledges 
placed a higher value on . support than residence hall women although not 
to a significant degree. 

By the..spring.-of:.the..year .there had . been . enough. .shift . in .mean 
differences -that -there -no -longer '-existed -any -significant differences 
between the two groups on interpersonal values. 

Junior residence -hall and -junior sorority women . do . differ . signifi- 
cantly on the. importance they place on -support, and. benevolence.- Resi- 
dence hall women- value -benevolence -to .a -higher .degree while sorority 
women place a higher degree of importance on support. 

In looking at each freshman -group in relationship to their upper- 
class counterpart the most noticeable differences exist between freshman 
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sorority pledges and; junior members. In the fall significant- differ- 
ences exist between the groups on the degree of .value.. placed. on 
conformity, benevolence and leadership. .wlth.the pledges valuing con-; 
formlty and benevolence to a higher degree than juniors and leadership 
to a lesser degree than juniors. 

By the end of the year the only significantly difference that 
existed is the value placed on leadership with freshmen still placing 
less value, on leadership, than, did juniors. 

Residence hall freshmen and -juniors show no differences during the 
fall of the year and in -the spring differ significantly only on the 
value placed on leadership. 

During the course of the year the residence hall group changed 
significantly on conformity and independence* Less importance is 
placed on conformity and-more importance .on independence. . . Mean scores 
indicate that a slightly -higher degree of importance is .placed on 
support and. slightly, less on recognition and. benevolence. . 

Sorority freshmen place a significantly higher value, on . indepen- 
dence and significantly less value on conformity and recognition. Mean 
scores indicate slightly less importance being placed on benevolence. 

In comparison with -the means of the standardization sample the 
following is. observed: ... 



1. Sorority women, both freshmen and sophomore ,. have higher mean 
scores than the sample. Residence hall women, first semester 
freshmen and juniors, are just slightly below the sample mean. 

2. With the exception of 1st semester residence hall . women all 
groups place a lower value on conformity than the sample group 
with the sorority women as a group being lower than residence 
hall women. 

3. Entering sorority freshmen and sorority juniors, have slightly 
higher mean scores than .the sample group, on .recogniton; the 
residence hall women place a lower value on recognition. 

4. Second . semester freshmen, .both residence, hall, and .sorority, 
have higher mean scores than the sample .on independence. 

First semester sorority freshmen seem to value Independence 
least of any group. 

5. With the exception of sorority juniors all groups have higher 
mean scores than the standardization sample on benevolence. 

6. Junior women have higher me' scores on leadership than the 
sample group while freshmen have lower. 

As the scales are defined by what "high scoring" individuals value, 
the assumption is made that the scores could be ranked from high mean 
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scores to low mean scores in order to determine which values are most 
and least important. 

It is interesting to note that when ranked by mean scores all 
groups with the exception of sorority juniors rank, the values in accord, 
with standardization samples. Highest mean scores to lowest for the 
group placed the values .in the -following .order ! benevolence, support. 
Independence, conformity, recognition, and leadership.. 

Sorority juniors place the highest value on support with benevo- 
lence second. 



Summary of Findings of Survey of Interpersonal Values 



1. When ranking. by mean scores benevolence is ranked.. highest .by . 
all groups. but: sorority juniors .who .rank . it. .second* .. Sorority freshmen . 
place significantly. higher value on ..the .welfare and concern, for. others 
than do sorority junior . women; however, by the end -of . the freshman year 
while the sorority, freshman's, mean score is. still higher, it. is not so 
to a significant, degree. The value placed .on .benevolence. .by. residence 
hall freshmen remains constant over the year while .the .mean. .scores.. are 
higher than, their junior counterpart,, there .is. no significant differ- 
ence between the: two groups, either in. the fall or. spring*. . . 

In considering- Robert White's growth, trends .and -the. emphasis that 
is placed on- growth and . awareness .in. the .area -of. .social .concern; it is 
not surprising, that -benevolence -would .be ranked -first.. (38 )l* The mean 
score of sorority .juniors would .place it as . second. .in.-importance to 
this group. is- perhaps, reflective of the uniqueness, of. this group. This 
shall be dealt with in greater detail in discussing support upon which 
the sorority juniors placed the highest value. . 

2. Support ranks.. second .in importance when ranked by. mean scores 
by all the groups but sorority juniors who place the most, importance on 
it expected considering the position of the sorority, junior. . Juniors 
have assumed, leadership functions with their groups* . Many,, regardless 
of whether: or not they hold major offices, will be Instrumental in * 
orienting new. members. They .are most apt to be more -deeply, involved. 

As this involvement, occurs .they find.. themselves .in. .a . rather curious 
position which .may... involve, pressures from the .group*.. the. alumnae, ad-; 
visory group*, the university .administration and. .seniors . who now. have 
interests elsewhere...and..do.-not care . to part icipate.. in. the. group* It 

is perhaps .. little wonder.. that .this .group . placed such.. importance.. on' 
"being treated with understanding* receiving encouragement from other 
people, and being treated with kindness and consideration." 



3. Independence is most highly valued by freshmen after they have 
been in college a while. At the beginning of the year the residence 
hall women place a significantly .higher value on -independence ; • The 
sorority women place a significantly higher degree of value on inde- 
pendence by the end of the year thus bringing the mean scores of the 
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two groups closer together. Both freshman groups place a slightly 
higher value on independence than do their junior, counterparts. 

While no significant, difference exists between. the. two. junior 
groups mean scores indicate residence hall junicrs place a slightly 
higher value on independence than do sorority juniors. 

Katz (16): stated that to many freshmen the sorority, served, as a 
"mama. " This: perhaps ..provides insight into. why. sorority, pledges 
initially place less importance on independence ... They have someone to 
tell them when to study, suggest what activities in which to partici- 
pate. By the. end. of the year sorority women show.. a significant increase 
in the amount, of importance placed .on independence.. to -the extent that 
significant differences no longer exist between the two freshman groups 
or the freshmen' and junior sorority women. 

4. The mean, scores of conformity results in . its being ranked 
fourth by all groups but sorority juniors by whom it is ranked sixth. 
Both sorority, freshmen and juniors placed slightly less value on con- 
formity than, their residence hall counterparts.. ..While no significant 
difference. existed between the two residence hall groups, freshmen did 
have a higher mean score. The mean -scores -of both freshman groups 
have moved toward the mean score of the junior groups. 

It should be emphasized that conformity is described as "doing what 
is socially correct, . following regulations closely, doing, what is ac- 
cepted and proper." The social emphasis could account for. differences. 
Freshmen do have a greater need for acceptance, for fitting in with the 
group, thus placing . higher . value on. conformity. Junior, sorority women 
by this time have, probably arrived at a greater degree of self-assurance 
in the are$, thus in a triad format it might not seem as significant as 
one of the other two statements. 

5. Recognition, is valued -most highly by sorority, pledges. Pledges 
place a significantly higher value on being considered, important.; ’ 
receiving familiar attention, .achieving .recognition. ..While.no other 
significant differences between groups exist it is noted that junior 
sorority women have a slightly higher mean score than do residence hall 
women. 



6. Leadership placed sixth when ranked according .to . mean scores. 
By the end of the year there -is a significant difference between 
residence hall juniors and freshman and sorority juniors and freshmen. 
In both instances juniors, placed a higher value on leadership. 

This would be expected considering leadership opportunities avail 
able to juniors. 

In relationship to the other factors, leadership is. valued, least. 
When looking at the mean scores for the Male Standardization Sample it 
is noted they are ranked in the following order : independence, 19.3; 

leadership, 17.3; support, 14.9; benevolence, 13.6; recognition, 12.4; 
conformity, 12.3. 
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The high value placed on leadership by males aad the low value 
placed on it by females probably reflects differences in role expecta- 
tions. 

Juniors would be in a -position to place high value on leadership 
more than freshmen. 



II. Open-mindedness as Measured by Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale Form E 



While there is no significant difference -between -residence hall 
and sorority- freshmen -eitherr.at -the beginning-or- the end of - the year, 
both groups shift -towards -more -openness » - -The -residence -hall .freshmen 
change significantly -in the direction of more openness over the course 
of the year. 

While there was no statistically signif icant dlfference be tween . 
residence hall- freshmen, .andr-^uniors,. -freshmen. -had. a. -higher, mean, score . 
than juniors at -the .beginning -of -the .year and .moved -to a mean score by 
the end of- the year- which, was lower than residence- hall, juniors. 

A significant difference, existed -between -sorority, freshmen and 
juniors in_ the fall, semester -with . the. -juniors, being, more, open-^minded; * 
however, the freshmen changed .over the .year -to -the degree that by the 
end of the. year no difference existed between the. two groups; 

It appears that:. freshmen become more open-minded as the year pro- 
gresses . 



III. Career-marriage' Rating Scale 



Responses: : . 

1. Career 4. Tend toward marriage 

2. Tend toward career 5. Marriage 

3. Career-marriage 

No significant -difference existed, on. the. career-marriage rating 
scale between 

1. Residence . hall and .sorority freshmen . . 

2. Residence -hall -and .sorority juniors . 

3. Residence hall freshmen and .juniors . 

4. Sorority freshmen, and juniors 

A slightly larger number of sorority freshmen and juniors tend 
toward marriage than do residence hall freshmen and juniors. 



IV. Grade Point- Averages 

In regard to grade point averages there are significant differences 
between residence hall women and sorority women. Sorority freshmen had 



a significantly higher high school grade point average, and first sem- 
ester grade point average. Junior sorority women have- a. .significantly 
higher grade- point average than residence hall juniors. Between fresh- 
men there is a .36 mean difference and between juniors, a .28 mean 
difference. 

These differences -would be expected as grade .point average is a 
criteria used in membership selection. 



V. Academic Aptitude 



There are no differences between the freshmen and juniors, in each 
group; however, significant -differences - exist between -the residence 
hall and sorority in the freshman year and the junior, year. . 

Sororities do have access to ACT composite -scores. .. While the .ACT 
composite is taken into consideration not as much emphasis is placed 
on it as is on high school grade point average. 



VI. Prestige Factors 



Due to the distribution of the data collected t there was no statis 
tical test appropriate to test the significance of the results. 

The presentation of the data in the form of frequency tables and 
percentages shows that no significant differences exist between the 
groups as far as prestige factors are concerned. 

The subject responded to each of the questions with one of the 
following factors: 

1. Being original and creative 

2. Having a pleasing personality 

3. Demonstrating scholarly capacity 

4. Being active in campus activities . 

5. Dedicating yourself to your studies 

6. Not being too critical 

7. Coming from the right social background 

8. Being active in varsity activities 

9. Being a member of a fraternity or sorority 

The tabulated data indicated the following: 

Question 1: Which single factor do you feel is the most important with 

the faculty? 

The highest percentage of each of the four groups felt that demon- 
strating scholarly capacity was most important. 



The second highest percentage in each group, felt -dedicating .one- 
self to one*a studies was most -important* Being .original .and .creative 
received the third, highest percentage of responses, from- each group. 

Question 2: Which single factor do you think should be most important 

to faculty? 

Residence hall freshmen were fairly evenly divided between dedica- 
ting oneself to one* s studies, -being .original and creative, and 
demonstrating a scholarly capacity. 

Being original .and .creative and demonstrating a .scholarly, capacity 

were each considered, to be the factor which should .be more . important 

by approximately one-third of the group . -Dedicating oneself to one s 
studies received the third highest number of responses. 

Residence hall and sorority Juniors had the . majority of their 
groups respond -that -being .original and creative or demonstrating a 
scholarly capacity should be the most important to faculty. 

Question 3: What single factor do you think is most important to 

students? 

Over fifty percent of each group indicated that having a pleasing 
personality is the most important factor to students. 

Question 4: What single factor do you think should be most important 

to students? 

About the same percentage of each group felt that having a pleas- 
ing personality should be most important to students.. 

Responses between what is important and what should be important 
were congruent. 



VII. High School Data 



There is a significant relationship between sorority or residence 
hall living and size of high school with sorority plr-izzz tending to 
come from larger high schools . 

While sorority pledges were significantly more involved in high 
school activities, there was no significant difference .between the two 
groups or the number within each group who held queen titles or who 

received honors and awards. 



VIII. Socio-economic Data 



(A) Level of parents* education 
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There is a significant relationship between- sorority and 
residence hall living -for both -freshmen and juniors and level 
of mother's education and level of father's education. 

The mothers -of more residence -hall-women . than, sorority 
women had a high school education or less while- more -mothers 
of sorority pledges attended or graduated from college than 
did mothers of * residence hall freshmen. 

The fathers of more residence hall women , than .sorority 
women had a high .school education -or less-while -more of the 
fathers of sorority .pledges graduated .from a college or pro- 
fessional -school than did fathers, of residence hall freshmen. 

No significant relationship .existed. .between.. freshmen and 
junior classifications for either sorority or residence hall 
women and level of parents' education. 

(B) Level of Income 

Of the sorority pledges 41 out of .96 were not aware of 
the income of the family while 24 out of 89 of the residence 
hall freshman women were not aware. As a result, about the 
only conclusion that can be drawn is that fewer sorority 
pledges are aware of their family's income than are residence 
hall freshmen or sorority juniors. 

Of those reporting family income r a higher number of 
residence hall women report family incomes -below- $9,500 while 
a higher number of sorority pledges .report- family, incomes 
of $11,000 or above. The .same results occurred, between 
residence hall and. -sorority junior women •• There is a statis- 
tically significant -relationship between the -junior's living 
group and level of family income. 

There is no significant .relationship between classifi- 
cation of residence hall women - and level of family income. 

(C) Father's Occupational Classification 

There is a significant relationship between living group 
affiliation and .father's occupation for both freshmen and 
juniors • A higher .percentage .of the occupations of fathers 
of sorority pledges .and .members fall .in the. .professional and 
g pnii -professional and .proprietors, .managers .and .officials 
classifications than do the fathers of residence hall fresh- 
men and juniors. 

These two classifications have the .highest average pres- 
tige scores with wO • 6 .for .professionals and 74.9 for propri- 
etors, managers and officials. 



IX. Participation in College Activities 



o 
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Significant differences exist between residence hall and sorority 
freshmen and residence hall and sorority juniors. In both instances 
sorority women participate to a higher degree than do residence hall 
women. 

There is a significant difference between the number of residence 
hall women and the number of sorority women who participate in special 
interest areas during the first year. Sorority freshmen participate to 
a greater extent. 

No significant difference exists between the two freshman groups 
in relationship to the number holding -queen - titles or the number re- 
ceiving special honors and awards. 

There is a significant difference between -the junior groups on in- 
volvement in special interests and queen titles held. More sorority 
women are involved in areas of special interest and do hold more queen 
titles than do residence hall women. 

There is no significant difference between the two groups on honors 
and awards. 



Disposition of Hypotheses 



In rejecting or affirming the hypotheses -each -part which .refers 
to two specific groups will be considered separately. 

In considering the interpersonal values the null hypothesis will 
be rejected if two or more values are found to be significant at the 
.05 level of significance. 



Hypotheses 



1. There will be no significant differences in interpersonal values 
and open-mindedness between 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman -residence hall women 
at the time they enter the university 

Significant differences -exist between -the two groups on 
interpersonal values of recognition and independence;, however, 
no significant -differences exist between the -groups on open- 
mindedness. The null hypothesis is, therefore, only partially 
rejected. 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

The null hypothesis is partially rejected as significant dif- 
ferences exist between the two groups on interpersonal values 
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of support and benevolence but not on open-mindedness. 

c. freshman sorority pledges and junior sorority members 

Significant differences exist at the beginning of the year 
between those groups of the interpersonal values of conformity, 
benevolence, leadership, and open-mindedness • The number of 
differences which exist result in the null hypothesis being 
rejected. 

d. freshman and junior residence hall women 

The null hypothesis is not rejected -as no -significant differ- 
ences exist between the two groups. 



There will be no significant change in interpersonal values and 
open-mindedness over the -academic .year for freshman sorority women 
and for -freshman- residence hall women. 

Significant changes over the -year occur in -the interperso nal values 
of conformity and independence and in the degree of open-mindedness 
for residence hall freshman. Sorority freshmen change significantly 
on the value placed on -interpersonal values of .confor mi ty, recog- 
nition and independence and -in the .degree of open-mindedness . The 
null hypothesis is rejected. 



There will be no significant difference between the academic 
aptitude of 

a. freshman sorority women and freshman residence hall, women. 

There is a significant difference between .these two groups on 
academic aptitude; therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. 

b. junior' sorority women and junior residence hall women. \ 

The null hypothesis is rejected as a significant difference did 
occur between the two groups on academic aptitude. 



There will be no -significant differences between college grade 
point averages for 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman .residence hall women as 
based on' the first semester grade average 

The null hypothesis -is rejected as there is a significant 
difference between the two groups on grade point average. 

b. junior sorority women and .junior residence -hall women as based 
on. their overall grade .point average through the first semester 
of the junior year 



A significant difference does exist between the two groups on 
grade point average which results in the null hypothesis being 
rejected. 



5. Career-marriage plans will not be significantly different between 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman residence, hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

c. freshman sorority pledges and junior sorority members 

d. freshman residence hall women and junior residence hall women 

No significant differences occurred between any of the above 
groups being compared^ -therefore, in each -instance the null 
hypothesis cannot be rejected. 

6. Participation in extra-curricular activities will not differ signi- 
ficantly between 

a. freshman sorority women and freshman residence hall, women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

In each of the above comparisons there is a significant differ- 
ence between the degree of participation in extra-curricular 
activities; therefore r in each instance the null hypothesis 
is rejected. 

7. .There will be no significant .differences between the following 
groups on factors which they feel lead to high prestige of students 

a. freshman sorority women and freshman residence, hall women 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

Data was insufficient in the above comparisons to reject the 
null hypothesis. 

8. Freshman sorority women will not differ significantly from freshman 
residence hall women on 

a. size of high school graduating class 

b. high school grade point average 

c. participation in high school activities 
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The null hypothesis Is rejected as significant differences 
occurred between the two groups on all thrcse factors; 

9. There will be no significant differences on parents', educational 
level, family income .and prestige of father's occupation between 
the following groups 

a. freshman sorority pledges and freshman residence hall women 

The null hypothesis is rejected as significant differences 
between' the two groups .occur on each of the socio-economic 
variables . 

b. junior sorority women and junior residence hall women 

Significant differences between the .two groups occur on each 
of the socio-economic variables. 

c. freshman sorority pledges and junior sorority, members. . 

No significant differences are found -between the two groups 
with the exception -of family, income; therefore, the null 
hypothesis is only partially rejected. 

d. freshman' residence hall women and junior residence hall women 

There are no significant differences between the two groups on 
the socio-economic .variables; therefore, the null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected. 
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ERIC 



GRADE POINT AVERAGES 



Residence Hall Sorority 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. t 



Freshmen 

High School 3.21 .48 3.38 .35 2.64** 

Grade Point Average 



df 183 



Freshmen 

College 

Grade Point Average 2.44 .68 2.79 .58 3.81*** 



df 183 



Junior 

College 2.60 .58 2.88 .50 3.10** 

Grade Point Average 



df 13‘9 
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ACT 





Freshmen 


Juniors 


- 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


df 


t 


Residence Hall 


21.07 


4.11 


21.17 


4.09 


157 


.159 


Sorority 


22.17 


3.74 


22.46 


3.45 


165 


.525 



ACT 




Residence 


Hall 


Sorority 


/ 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


df 


t 


Freshmen 


21.07 


4.11 


22.17 


3.74 


183 


1.90* 


Junior 


21.17 


4.09 


22.46 


3.45 


139 


2.02* 



*.05 level of significance 
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HIGH SCHOOL DATA . 

Residence Hall and Sorority Freshmen 



Size of High School 

Number holding queen titles 

Number receiving honors and 
awards 

** .05 level of significance 



x 2 = 16.89** 
df = 4 

2 

x = 2.13 n.s. 
df = 1 



2 

x * 1.30 ir.s. 
df * 1 



Career - Marriage Rating Scale 



Between 



Freshmen x 2 

Residence Hall and Sorority df 

Juniors x 2 

Residence Hall and Sorority df 

2 

Residence Hall x 

Freshmen and Juniors df 

Sorority x 2 

Freshmen and Juniors df 



5.25 n*s . 
4 

4. 06 n.s. 
4 

5.70 n.s. 
4 

5.21 n.s. 
4 



n.s. = not significant 



LEVEL OF PARENTS EDUCATION 



Mother’s Education Father's Education 



Between 



Freshmen 


2 

X 




14.21* 


2 

X 


Residence Hall and Sorority 


df 


= 


5 


df 


Juniors 


2 

X 


= 


13.86* 


2 

X 


Residence Hall and Sorority 


df 


* 


5 


df 


Residence Hall 


2 

X 


= 


1.15 n.s. 


2 

X 


Freshmen and Juniors 


df 


s 


5 


df 


Sorority 


2 

X 


ss 


2.16 n.s. 


2 

X 


Freshmen and Juniors 


df 


s 


5 


df 



- 11 . 68 * 

* 5 

* 21.91** 

= 5 

* 4.32 n.s. 
= 5 

* 6.18 n.s. 
= 5 



n.s. * not significant 



ECONOMIC DATA- 



Occupational 

Level of Income Classification 



Between 

Freshmen 

Residence Hall and Sorority 
Juniors 

Residence Hall and Sorority 

Residence Hall 
Freshmen and Juniors 

Sorority 

Freshmen and Juniors 



2 

X 


* 12.45 n.s. 1 


2 

X 


* 


9.61 n.s. 


df 


* 6 


df 


* 


6 


2 

X 


= 15.09* 


2 

X 


s 


40.53** 


df 


= 6 


df 


s 


6 


2 

X 


= 5.55 n.s. 


2 

X 


s 


14.44* 


df 


= 6 


df 


= 


6 


2 

X 


= 14.44* 


2 

X 


s 


11.69 n.s 


df 


= 6 


df 


= 


6 



n.s. = not significant 1 « 

*. 05 level of. significance x * 12.59 

**.01 level of significance 
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Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities 

Mann Whitney (j 



Freshmen 






Residence Hall and Sorority 






High school participation 


Z 


-5.307*** 


College participation 


Z 


-7.612*** 



Juniors 

Residence Hall and Sorority 

College participation Z -4.714*** 

***.001 level of significance 
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